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ABUSE, CHILD 

Low, Alice M. Reporting child abuse. Jan.-Feb.: 30. 
When teachers recognize the telltale signs of mal- 
treatment, they should know what course of action 
is open to them under the Federal Family Educa- 
tion Rights and Privacy Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Relic, Peter D. and Patrick J. Griffin. Clearing the 
air un school administrator training. May: 6-10. With 
the pubic demanding more efficiency, better produc- 
tivity, and accountability in the schools, what bet- 
ter time than now to plan new directions for training 
school administrators? 


The school principal. A closer look. Nov.: 43-44. The 
National Institute of Education starts 3-year study 
of the principal's job. 


ADOLESCENT SEXUALITY 


Youth values. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Sex low in survey of 
New York teenager values. 
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ADULT EDUCATION 
Trains of thought. July: 4. Classes held on Long Is- 
land commuter trains. 


AGRICULTURE 
Farming’s futures. Dec. 5: Minnesota agriculture 
students apprentice on farms. 


ALASKA 

Moorefield, Story. Bringing education to Alaska. Dec.: 
6-14. In the course of establishing a school system, 
a few indomitable men and women became part of 
a struggle for human survival with the aid of Siberian 
reindeer and the U.S. Revenue Cutter Bear. 


ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 

Wittish, Linda. Enlisting youth against drugs and 
drinking. June: 15-18. When it comes to dope and 
booze, sixth graders in Savannah are more likely 
to give credence to the straight talk of their teenage 
counselors than to the cautions of parents and 
teachers. 


Teenage drinking. May: 5. Ex-alcoholic helps schools 
in battle against booze. 


The modern Achilles heel. Dec.: 5. Iron man fights 
alcoholism in comic book. 


ARCHITECTURE 

Barbato, Joseph. A secret of inner space. July: 22-27. 
In teaching youngsters in White Plains (New York) 
schools how to shape and fill space for human use 
and convenience, six architects are injecting new 
life and vitality into the classrooms. 


Down the alimentary canal. April: 5. Third graders 
get into a digestive system. 


ARTS EDUCATION 

Barbato, Joseph. A secret of inner space. July: 22-27. 
In teaching youngsters in White Plains (New York) 
schools how to shape and fill space for human use 
and convenience, six architects are injecting new 
life and vitality into the classrooms. 


Roth, Edith Brill. Fargo’s music man comes to Wash- 
ington. Dec.: 15-17. Vince Lindstrom wants to turn 
the whole country on to art. He brings a string of 
hits and a vision to a new federal job. 


Murals on the mind. June: 5. Schoolchildren paint a 
mural in the multipurpose room. 


The great art sswap. Oct.: 4. Boston schools tie-in 
with area art institutions. 


Different strokes. Oct.: 4. Handicapped find skill 
and pleasure in Japanese woodcut making. 


BEHAVIOR 

Glickman, L. Jane. Footsteps toward understanding 
children. Jan.-Feb.: 12-17. A new educational TV 
series takes parents down the many roads acces- 
sible to them in dealing with young children’s 
everyday experience and becoming more sensi- 
tive to their behavior. 





BILINGUAL 

Coyle, Elizabeth. The California mini-corps carries 
on. June: 36-40. Like a revolving account, the Corps 
helps young migrants become teachers who, with 
their background and understanding, can steer 
other migrant youngsters away from the drudgery 
of the fields. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Cheasebro, Margaret. Math for profit. Aug.-Sept.: 
22-27. At Rio Vista School in Bloomfield, New 
Mexico, fourth, fifth, and sixth graders look at 
computations as a business owner sees them rather 
than as a bunch of exercises in their school text- 


book. 


Checkbook math. May: 4. Oceanside, California, 
elementary students learn sums on check stubs. 


CENSUS 

Wexler, Henrietta. Census 1980: counting on the schools. 
Oct.: 19-21. The Census Bureau wants to count us 
all again. This time the schools are being asked to 
help every household understand how important 
it is to make the 1980 Census the most accurate 
ever. 


CETA 
Cutting pathways in Ohio. March: 4. Job teams com- 
pete in Ohio CETA program. 


CAREERS 

Upward bound through aviation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Disad- 
vantaged students learn math and science at a 
California airport. 


Help for undecided undergraduates. Jan.-Feb.: 41. 
Training in decision-making helps career choices. 


CHILD CARE 
Tots teach teens. Oct.: 5. High school seniors observe 
child development in young volunteers. 


CHINA 

Li, Karl and Richard Elwell. Chatting with the Chinese. 
May: 17-19. Three Chinese exchange scholars study- 
ing at American University talk about the bad old 
days of the Cultural Revolution, their emerging 
professional opportunities, and a sense of a new 
era. 


Weinman, Janice. Report on China. Jan.-Feb.: 18- 
26. An Americati educator recently returned from 
the People’s Republic of China writes about what 
she saw in that country’s schools and reflects on the 
new direction its education system is taking. 


Letter from China by a U.S. official: Jan.-Feb.: inside 
cover. (Editorial) 


Chinese spoken here. May: 4. A volunteer teacher 
livens a Massachusetts elementary school with 
Chinese lessons. 


COMIC BOOKS 
Phe modern Achilles heel. Dec.: 5. Iron man fights 
alcoholism in comic book. 


COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Siegel, Dorothy. Help for learning disabled college 
students. July: 17-21. At Kingsborough Community 
College, students whose potential is threatened by 
the likes of dyslexia and classroom “stage fright” 
receive special attention so they can “make it 
through.” 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 


Cutting pathways in Ohio. March: 4. Job teams compete 
in Ohio CETA program. 
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Brsemanshfp for handicappé 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Samples, Pat. The road to better neighborhoods. Aug.- 
Sept.: 28-33. A once-threatened inner-Minneapolis 
community is working with school and city officials 
through effective block clubs to become a more 
secure, more comfortable, and happier place to 
live. 


COMPUTERS IN EDUCATION 

Winfield, Tom. A crystal ball for educators. July: 6-9. 
Project Simu-School introduces education planners 
to techniques and information that will help them 
plan more accurately for the future—and it’s all 
done with computers. 


Computer pals. May: 5. Electronic system carries 
shut-ins’ messages. 


Computer literacy: June: 41-42. Computer use in 
schools is growing rapidly. 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
The school of the wild. April: 4. Correspondence 
study for grades 1-12 for isolated Alaskan students. 


CREATIVITY 
Toying with ideas. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Third graders and 
engineering students compete in toy design. 


Olympics of the mind. Dec.: 4. New Jersey contest 
rewards imagination, wit. 


DEAF, EDUCATION FOR THE 

Rubinstein, Robert E. Talk with your hands. Aug.- 
Sept.: 34-36. At one Oregon junior high school, 
signing and body language are the “in” thing, and 
thus hearing students are able to “talk” with their 
deat classmates and help them become part of the 
crowd. 


DEMOGRAPHY 

Neill, Shirley Boes. The demographers’ message to 
education. Jan.-Feb.: 6-11. In the crystal ball of 
population statistics, fewer students in a much 
different ethnic and economic mixture appear clearly 
as a major concern for educators in the decade 
immediately ahead. 


DISADVANTAGED 
Berson, Minnie Perrin. Tulare cultivates a new crop. 
July: 10-16. With programs like Follow Through, 


a town in the San Joaquin Valley is helping its 
children grow like its fruits and vegetables, taking 
them and their families further from the old Grapes 
of Wrath days. 


DRAMATIC ARTS 

Paston, Bryna. The Pied Piper’s magic endures. Oct.: 
12-15. It closed after six days in Philadelphia, but 
this umteenth thousandth production of The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was the start of something more 
for a very mixed bag of sixth graders. 


With a cast of hundreds. June: 4. A show with every- 
one onstage. 


ECONOMICS 
Trade-offs March: 4. TV series lays out basic economic 
choices. 


EDUCATION SERVICE AGENCIES 

NIE grant helps Arkansas put a new national study to 
work. Dec.: 24. Study of education service agency 
saves state planners work. 


EGYPT 

Mitchell, Gertrue E. Education in Egypt— coping 
with numbers. June: 24-29. Each year in this country 
of 40 million, another million are added, requir- 
ing more schools to be built and sharply pointing 
up the lack of materials and trained teachers. 


ENGINEERING 

Milesko-Pytel, Diana. With a dose of morality. Jan.- 
Feb.: 31-36. Every profession has its temptations 
and shady practices, and Illinois Tech gets right 
down to cases in preparing its students for the 
tough ethical decisions their careers may demand 
from them. 


ENROLLMENT 

Neill, Shirley Boes. The demographers’ message to 
education. Jan.-Feb.: 6-11. In the crystal bail of 
population statistics, fewer students in a much dif- 
ferent ethnic and economic mixture appear clear- 
ly as a major concern for educators in the decade 
ahead. 


New resources in the Bronx. March: 5. The College 
of New Rochelle moves its School of New Resources 
to the inner city. 


ESKIMOS 

Moorefield, Story. Bringing education to Alaska. Dec.: 
6-14. In the course of establishing a school system, 
a few indomitable men and women became part of 
a struggle for human survival with the aid of Siberian 
reindeer and the U.S. Revenue Cutter Bear. 


ETHICS 

Milesko-Pytel, Diana. With a dose of morality. Jan.- 
Feb.: 31-36. Every profession has its temptations 
and shady practices, and Illinois Tech gets right 
down to cases in preparing its students for the 
tough ethical decisions their careers may demand 
fron: them. 


FEDERAL FUNDS (regular feature) 

FIPSE awards. Jan.-Feb.: 42. 

1979 guide to OE-administered programs. March: 49- 
56. 

Educational opportunity centers. April: 42. 

Technical assistance centers. May: 38. 

Vocational education projects of national significance. 
June: 42-43. 


Changes in basic education opportunity grants. July: 
38. ; 
Two programs under the Indian Education Act. Aug.- 
Sept.: 38-39. 





Women’s educational equity act program — 1979. Oct.: 
38. 
1980 guide to Office of Education programs. Nov.: 17- 
32. 


Arts education support. Dec.: 25. 


FILMS 

Glickman, L. Jane. Footsteps toward understanding 
children. Jan.-Feb.: 12-17. A new educational TV 
series takes parents down the many roads acces- 
sible to them in dealing with young children’s 
everyday experiences and becoming more sensitive 
to their behavior. 


Trade-offs March: 4. TV series lays out basic economic 
choices. 

Bicycle rodeo. July: 5. Bicycle safety simulation 
films for grades 4-6. 


Freestyle. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Prejudice and stereotyping 
explored in TV series. 


FOLLOW-THROUGH 

Berson, Minnie Perrin. Tulare cultivates a new crop. 
July: 10-16. With programs like Follow Through, 
a town in the San Joaquin Valley is helping its 
children grow like its fruits and vegetables, taking 
them and their families further from the old Grapes 
of Wrath days. 


} y 

FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Li, Karl and Richard Elwell. Chatting with the Chinese. 
May: 17-19. Three Chinese exchange scholars 
studying at American University talk about the 
bad old days of the Cultural Revolution, their emerg- 
ing professional opportunities, and a sense of a 
new era. 


FUTURE POPULATION 

Neill, Shirley Boes. The demographers’ message to 
education. Jan.-Feb.: 6-11. In the crystal ball of popu- 
lation statistics, fewer students in a much different 
ethnic and economic mixture appear clearly as a 
major concern for educators in the decade immedia- 
tely ahead. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Geography in the garden. July: 4. Hawaii school’s 
garden contains all the islands. 


GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Paston, Bryna. The Pied Piper's magic endures. Oct.: 
12-15. It closed after six days in Philadelphia, but 
this umteenth thousandth production of The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was the start of something more 
for a very mixed bag of sixth graders. 


GUIDE TO OE-ADMINISTERED PROGRAMS 
Wexler, Henrietta and Gwen Smith. 1980 guide to 
Office of Education programs. Nov.: 17-32. American 
Education’s annuai directory of OE programs and 
how to use them. 


1979 guide to OE-administered programs. March: 49- 
56. 


HANDICAPPED EDUCATION 

Paston, Bryna. The Pied Piper's magic endures. Oct.: 
12-15. It closed after six days in Philadelphia, but 
this umteenth thousandth production of The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was the start of something more 
for a very mixed bag of sixth graders. 


Rosenfeld, Judith Shepard. “They ve finally got an 
edge!” May: 20-26. Because Bob Douglas knows 
about wheelchairs and being blind, his Rock Creek 
Horse Centre gives handicapped children an ex- 
tra boost that can make other youngsters just a wee 
bit jealous. 
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Rubinstein, Robert E. Talk with your hands. Aug.- 
Sept.: 34-36. At one Oregon junior high school, 
signing and body language are the “in” thing, and 
thus hearing students are able to “talk” with their 
deaf classmates and help them become part of the 
crowd. 


Siegel, Dorothy. Help for learning disabled college 
students. July: 17-21. At Kingsborough Community 
College, students whose potential is threatened by 
the likes of dyslexia and classroom “stage fright” 
receive special attention so they can “make it 
through.” 


Computer pals. May: 5. Electronic system carries 
shut-ins’ messages. 


Splashing into the mainstream. June: 4. Program for 
disabled children builds water skills and confidence. 


Different strokes. Oct.: 4. Handicapped find skill 
and pleasure in Japanese woodcut making. 


View from the wheelchair. May: 37. A short course in 
problems—and the pleasures—of wheelchair 
users. 


Computer literacy. June: 41-42. Computer use in schools 
is growing rapidly. 
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HEALTH 

Jordan, Milton. Making minds and muscles move. 
July: 28-30. From the Blue Ridge country of North 
Carolina comes a program dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that children who are physically fit anu well 
coordinated have a better chance at academic 
success. 


Wittish, Linda. Enlisting youth against drugs and drink- 
ing. June: 15-18. When it comes to dope and booze, 
sixth graders in Savannah are more likely to give 
credence to the straight talk of their teenage coun- 
selors than to the cautions of parents and teachers. 
Shy no more. March: 4-5. College students learn to 
overcome shyness in a special course. 

Down the alimentary canal. April: 5.. Third graders 
get into a digestive system. 

Teenage drinking. May: 5. Ex-alcoholic helps schools 
in battle against booze. 

School programs to root out killer diseases. July: 37. 


Early training in healthful choices cuts chances of 
cancer, heart disease, and stroke. 


Fighting the rat. July: inside cover. (Editorial) 


HISTORICAL 

Thomson, Peggy. A step or two back in time. March: 
26-35. Pulling guard duty in an old fort beneath 
the Golden Gate Bridge or night watch aboard a 
three-masted schooner stamps a sense of history — 
and something more—on impressionable young 
minds. 


HOMEWORK 
Dial-a-teacher. June: 5. Philadelphia teachers field 
questions on DATA line. 


HUMAN SERVICES 

Grossmann, John. The college for human services. 
May: 11-16. It’s harder to enter than Harvard, and 
no matter how good they are in the classroom, stu- 
dents who perform poorly in working with and 
serving people in need are soon asked to leave. 


INDIAN EDUCATION 

Cheasebro, Margaret. Math for profit. Aug.-Sept.: 
22-27. At Rio Vista School in Bloomfield, New 
Mexico, fourth, fifth, and sixth graders look at com- 
putations as a business owner sees them rather than 
as a bunch of exercises in their school textbook. 


Gipp, Gerald E. Help for Dana Fast Horse and friends. 
Aug.-Sept 9-21. The Indian Education Acct is clear- 
ing the way for Indians to train as teachers and 
thus eventually to inspire pride in their tribal young- 
sters and motivate them to do better in school. 


Two programs under the Indian Education Act. Aug.- 
Sept.: 38-39. 


With tempered optimism. Aug.-Sept.: inside cover. 
(Editorial) 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

Hodenfield, G.K. The U.5.-U.S.S.R. textbook project. 
Jan.-Feb.: 27-29. In a joint effort, U.S. and Soviet 
scholars are searching each others’ textbooks for 
factual errors and ideological distortions that often 
influence how one nation perceives the other. 


Mitchell, Gertrue E. The slum angel. April: 21-26. 
Knowing from her own painful experience that 
children in her improvished community were being 
denied an education, Prateep Ungsongtham set 
out against great odds to teach them herself. 


Li, Karl and Richard Elwell. Chatting with the Chinese. 
May: 17-19. Three Chinese exchange scholars study- 
ing at American University talk about the bad old 
days of the Cultural Revolution, their emerging 
professional opportunities, and a sense of a new 
era. 


Mitchell, Gertrue E. Education in Egypt—copying 
with numbers. June: 24-29. Each year in this country 
of 40 miilion, another million are added, requir- 
ing more schools to be built and sharply pointing 
up the lack of materials and trained teachers. 


Mitcheli, Gertrue E. Education in Israel—copring with 
diversity. June: 30-35. In a country that has built a 
strong system of education at all levels, Israeli educa- 
tors are giving special attention to schooling for 
the more culturally deprived. 


Weinman, Janice. Report on China. Jan.-Feb.: 18- 
26. An American educator recently returned from 
the People’s Republic of China writes about what 
she saw in that country’s schools and reflects on the 
new direction its education system is taking. 
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Letter from China by a U.S. official: Jan.-Feb.: inside 
cover. (Editorial) 


Saturday night in Jerusalem. June: inside cover. (Edi- 
torial) 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR OF THE CHILD 
International year of the child. March: inside cover. 
(Editorial) 


ISRAEL 

Mitchell, Gertrue E. Education in Israel— coping with 
diversity. June: 30-35. In a country that has built a 
strong system of education at all levels, Israeli educa- 
tors are giving special attention to schooling for 
the more culturally deprived. 


INTERVIEW 

Roth, Edith Brill. Fargo’s Music Man Comes To Wash- 
ington. Dec.: 15-17. Vince Lindstrom wants to turn 
the whole country on to art. He brings a string of 
hits and a vision to a new federal job. 


LANGUAGES, FOREIGN 

Roth, Edith Brill. A worldwide adventure in Queens. 
Oct.: 16-18. Hillcrest High School students are into 
languages, some of them spending two exciting 
years pursuing languages into the heart of foreign 
cultures and world problems. 


Chinese spoken here. May: 4. A volunteer teacher 


livens a Massachusetts elementary school with 
Chinese lessons. 


LEGAL EDUCATION 

Gonder, Peggy Odell. Save our society. June: 19-23. 
In learning that laws are not mere capricious re- 
strictions of freedom but the very glue of society, 
students in Adams County, Colorado, gain respect 
for them and for those who enforce them. 


LEGISLATION 

Alford, Albert L. The education amendments of 1978 
March: 6-14. With detail and specificity that bulge 
95-561 to 237 pages, Congress creates many new 
programs and modifies most of those now in effect 
for elementary and secondary education. 


LEARNING DISABLED 

Siegel, Dorothy. Help for learning disabled college 
students. July: 17-21. At Kingsborough Community 
College, students whose potential is threatened by 
the likes of dyslexia and classroom “stage fright” 
receive special attention so they can “make it 


through.” 


Paston, Bryna. The Pied Piper’s magic endures. Oct.: 
12-15. It closed after six days in Philadelphia, but 
this umteenth thousandth production of The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin was the start of something more 
for a very mixed bag of sixth graders. 


LIBRARIES 
Milesko-Pytel, Diana. A fresh look at libraries. Nov.: 


10-16. The White House Conference will ponder 


the effects of the information explosion on libraries 
and the new generation of users. 


Wexler, Henrietta. The federal depository libraries. 
Apr.: 39-40. To give the nation access to the 38,000 
publications it issues annually, the government 


has some 1,280 depositories which are housed in 
many major public and university libraries. 


Something that works. May: inside cover. (Editorial) 
MATHEMATICS 


Cheasebro, Margaret. Math for profit. Aug.-Sept.: 
22-27. At Rio Vista School in Bloomfield, New 
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Mexico, fourth, fifth, and sixth graders look at com- 
putations as a business owner sees them rather than 
as a bunch of exercises in their schoo) textbook. 


Marshall, Karea K. Thumbs up math. May: 33-36. 
With magnetized squares and discs, with arrows 
and strings, children in kindergarten through second 
grade in a suburban St. Louis school are getting a 
zesty introduction to mathematics. 


McNett, Ian. Jt worked for Socrates. Nov.: 33-38. There 
is a way to bring a whole roomful of .idents into 
an exciting and enlightening mathematical give- 
and-take. Anyone with brains, energy, and a power- 
ful will to teach can learn to do it. 


Upward bound through aviation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Disad- 
vantaged students learn math and science at a Cali- 
fornia airport. 


Checkbook math. May: 4. Oceanside, California, 
elementary students learn sums on check stubs. 


MIGRANT EDUCATION 

Coyle, Elizabeth. The California mini-corps carries 
on. June: 36-40. Like a revolving account, the Corps 
helps young migrants become teachers who, with 
their background and understanding, can steer other 


migrant youngsters away from the drudgery of the 
fields. 


MORALITY 

Milesko-Pytel, Diana. With a dose of morality. Jan.- 
Feb.: 31-36. Every profession has its temptations 
and shady practices, and Illinois Tech gets right 
down to cases in preparing its students for the tough 
ethical decisions their careers may demand from 


them. 


MUSEUMS 

Booth, Gerald. Learning at Lawrence. March: 41-47. 
One of the best places to keep up with the lunge 
into the future is a science center, and one of the 
best of them is the Lawrence Hall of Science at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


Danilov, Victor J. Chicago’s trail-blazing museum. 
March: 19-25. Never shackled by tradition in its 50 
years, the Museum of Science and Industry continues 
to experiment and accept ideas that keep it new, 
exciting, and a great place to spend an hour or a 
day. 
4 

Kimche, Lee. Introducing the Institute of Museum 
Services. March: 36-40. From its seat in HEW, this 
new agency administers grants to museums and 
intends to raise “museum consciousness” among 
other federal agencies and within the private and 
corporate sectors. 


Fernbanks school linkage. March: inside cover. 
(Editorial) 


NEWSPAPER 
Newschool. July: 5. Lessons printed in newspapers 
use news for study. 


NUTRITION 
Down the alimentary canal. April: 5. Third graders 
get into a digestive system. 


PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Berson, Minnie Perrin. Tulare cultivates a new crop. 
July: 10-16. With programs like Follow Through, 
a town in the San Joaquin Valley is helping its 
children grow like its fruits and vegetables, tak- 
ing them and their families further from the old 
Grapes of Wrath days. 


Glickman, L. Jane. Jan.-Feb.: 12-17. Footsteps toward 
understanding children. A new educational TV series 
takes parents down the many roads accessible to 
them in dealing with young children’s everyday 
experience and becoming more sensitive to their 
behavior. 


With a cast of hundreds. June: 4. A show with every- 
one onstage. 


The great art sswap. Oct.: 4. Boston schools tie-in 
with area art instructions. 


Cultivating late bl s. March: 48. First-graders’ 
careers don’t reflect their early reading scores. 





Socializing classroom disrupters. April: 41. Efforts to 
help students at school reinforced at home. 


PARENT ORIENTATION 


Parent orientation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. George Washington 
University welcomes parents along with freshmen. 


PHILOSOPHY 

Milesko-Pytel, Diana. With a dose of morality. Jan.- 
Feb.: 31-36. Every profession has its temptations 
and shady practices, and Illinois Tech gets right 
down to cases in preparing its students for the 
tough ethical decisions their careers may demand 
from them. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Jordan, Milton. Making minds and muscles move. 
July: 28-30. From the Blue Ridge country of North 
Carolina comes a program dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that children who are physically fit and well 
coordinated have a better chance at academic suc- 
cess. 


Unique cyclists. Aug.-Sept.: 5. Forest Hills, Ohio, 
students perform on unicycles. 


POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION 

Buckholtz, Marjorie Weidenfeld. Where TV and 
education come together. April: 15-20. During the 
1950's, steamy little South Carolina with its high il- 
literacy rate was a most unlikely state to spearhead 
the movement that turned television into a powerful 
force for education. 


Gross, Ronald. Open learning in the open spaces. April: 
6-14. Though it has no campus or permanent facul- 
ty and gives no degrees, the University of Mid- 
America brings quality education to anyone any- 
where in its seven-state chunk of the Midwest. 


Grossmann, John. The college for human services. 
May: 11-16. It’s harder to enter than Harvard, and 
no matter how good they are in the classroom, stu- 


dents who perform poorly in working with and 
serving people in need are soon aske«! to leave. 


Milesko-Pytel, Diana. With a dose of morality. Jan.- 
Feb.: 31-36. Every profession has its temptations 
and shady practices, and Illinois Tech gets right 
down to cases in preparing its students for the 


tough ethical decisions their careers may demand 
from them. 


Roth, Edith Brill. The emergence of vocational edu- 
cation. April: 27-32. Those who still link voc ed 
with dirty hands and substandard brains should 
visit the National Center for Research in Voca- 


tional Education at The Ohio State University in 
Columbus. 


Siegel, Dorothy. Help for learning disabled college 
students. July: 17-21. At Kingsborough Community 
College, students whose potential is threatened by 





the likes of dyslexia and classroom “stage fright” 
receive special attention so they can “make it 
through.” 


Weidenthal, Bud. College for the quiet ones. Nov.: 
39-42. The Cleveland Scholarship Program seeks 
out students who haven't thought of college and 
gets them there with encouragement, solid advice, 
and a little money. 


Parent orientation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. George Washington 
University welcomes parents along with fresh- 
men. 


New resources in the Bronx. March: 5. The College 
of New Rochelle moves its School of New Resources 
to the inner city. 


Smart shoppers. May: 4. Indiana-Purdue Univer- 
sities put counseling centers in stores. 


Birthright. June: 4. Rochester Institute of Technology 
holds scholarships for 150 June 12th babies. 


FIPSE awards. Jan.-Feb.: 42-43. Funds for the Im- 
provement of Postsecondary Education makes 175 
grants. 


PREGNANT TEENAGERS 

Wexler, Henrietta. Each year a million pregnant teen- 
agers. June: 6-14. Many girls leave school because 
of presnancy, but Paquin High in Baltimore is 
demonstrating that helping them stay is a far more 
compassionate and rewarding way of dealing with 
the problem. 


PREJUDICE 
Freestyle. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Prejudice and stereotyp- 
ing explored in TV series. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Shy no more. March: 4-5. College students learn to 


overcome shyness in a special course. 


Sociclizing classroom disrupters. April: 41. Efforts to 
help students at school reinforced at home. 


RAT CONTROL 

Slack, Georgia. Dade County wars against rats. July: 
31-36. Poisons may enable man to win a battle now 
and then, but only education programs like this 


rodent control project in Florida can keep an an- 
cient and tough enemy permanently in check. 


Fighting the rat. July: inside cover. (Editorial) 
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READING 


Cultivating late bloomers. March: 48. First-graders’ 
careers don’t reflect their early reading scores. 


REGULATIONS, EDUCATION 

Edelstein, Frederick S. Regulations: cutting through 
the maze. March: 15-18. With educators complaining 
about confusing rules and tedious paperwork, the 
Office of Education is taking greater pains to write 


regulations in plain English and cut out the need- 
less reports. 


REHABILITATION 

McKnight, Jack. A stretch on the river. Oct.: 6-11. 
Young, tough, and in trouble. An Outward Bound 
experience on Florida's rivers shows youthful of- 
fenders what “tough” means in terms of teamwork, 
self-discipline, and achievement—an gives them a 
fresh start. 


REINDEER 

Moorefield, Story. Bringing education to Alaska. Dec.: 
6-14. In the course of establishing a school system, 
a few indomitable men and women became part of 
a struggle for human survival with the aid of Siberian 
reindeer and the U.S. Revenue Cutter Bear. 


RESEARCH 

Roth, Edith Brill. The emergence of vocational edu- 
cation. April: 27-32. Those who still link voc ed 
with dirty hands and substandard brains should 
visit the National Center for Research in Vocational 


Education at The Ohio State University in Colum- 
bus. 


Almost new. April: 4. Odd subjects demand original 
research. 


RESEARCH DEVELOPMENTS 
ture) 

Help for undecided graduates. Jan.-Feb.: 41. Training 
in decision-making helps career choices. 


(regular fea- 


Cultivating late bloomers. March: 48. First-graders’ 
careers don’t reflect their early reading scores. 


Socializing classroom disrupters. April: 41. Efforts to 
help students at school reinforced at home. 


View from the wheelchair. May: 37. A short course in 
problems —and the pleasures — of wheelchair users. 


Computer literacy. June: 41-42. Computer use in schools 
is growing rapidly. 


School programs to root out killer diseases. July: 37. 
Early training in healthful choices cuts chances of 
cancer, heart disease, and stroke. 


Myths about women and sports. Aug.-Sept.: 38. Penn- 
sylvania State University professor examines women’s 
sports performance and potential. 

NIE studies federal form improvement. Oct.: 36-37. 
Program perceptibly diminishes bureaucratic ob- 
fuscation. 


The school principal: a closer look. Nov.: 43-44. The 
National Institute of Education starts 3-year study 
of the principal’s job. 


NIE grant helps Arkansas put a new study to work. 
Dec.: State uses national study to plan regional 
service centers. 

SAFETY 

Bicycle rodeo. July: 5. Bicycle safety simulation films 
for grades 4-6. 

SCIENCE 


Booth, Gerald. Learning at Lawrence. March: 41-47. 
One of the best places to keep up with the lunge 


into the future is a science center, and one of the 
best of them is the Lawrence Hall of Science at the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


Danilov, Victor J. Chicago's trail-blazing museum. 
March: 19-25. Never shackled by tradition in its 50 
years, the Museum of Science and Industry continues 
to experiment and accept ideas that keep it new, 
exciting, and a great place to spend an hour or a 
day. 


Project explorer. April: 5. Thirteen high school stu- 


dents prepare experiments for NASA space shuttle. 


Upward bound through aviation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Disad- 
vantaged students learn math and science at a Cali- 
fornia airport. 


‘The Indian 
Education Act: 
\nswering a 
halle nge Kee page ley 


SIGN LANGUAGE 

Rubinstein, Robert E. Talk with your hands. Aug.- 
Sept.: 34-36. At one Oregon junior high school, 
signing and body language are the “in” thing, and 
thus hearing students are able to “talk” with their 


deaf classmates and help them become part of the 
crowd. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
Fireside chats. Dec.: 4. Florida high school records 


memories of the Depression. 


SOCIOECONOMICS 
Fireside chats. Dec.: 4. Florida high school records 
memories of the Depression. 


Socioeconomics. Oct.: 5. Wall chart shows money 
and status profile of U.S. 


SOCIAL SKILLS 
Shy no more. March: 4-5. College students learn to 
overcome shyness in a special course. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Gonder, Peggy Gdell. Save our society. June: 19-23. 
In learning that laws are not mere capricious restric- 
tions of freedom but the very glue of society, students 
in Adams County, Colorado, gain respect for them 
and for those who enforce them. 


Thomson, Peggy. A step or two back in time. March: 
26-35. Pulling guard duty in an old fort beneath 


the Golden Gate Bridge or night watch aboard a 


three-masted schooner stamps a sense of history —and 
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something more—on 
minds. 


impressionable young 


STATISTIC OF THE MONTH 

(regular feature, back cover) 

SAT scores and college plans of high school seniors. 
Jan.-Feb. 


Expenditures for research by colleges and universities 
for fiscal year 1977. March. 


Public school revenue receipts by source. April. 
College freshman profiles, 1977-78 May. 

Colleges: counts and closings. June. 

College enrollment trends. 1974-1978. July. 
Trend: More K-12 male teachers. Aug.-Sept. 
Making colleges accessible to the handicapped. Oct. 


Completion rates for postsecondary vocational students, 
1978. Nov. 


Trends in master’s degrees conferred. Dec. 


STEREOTYPE 
Freestyle. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Prejudice and stereotyping 
explored in TV series. 


STUDENT ASSISTANCE 


Educational opportunity centers. April: 42. 


Changes in basic education opportunity grants. July: 
38. 


STUDENT PRODUCED TELEVISION 

Blondell, Beverley. The morning show at WLES- 
TV. Jan.-Feb.: 37-40. The Laurel Elementary School 
station gives youngsters a look at television from 
the other side of the tube and, in the process, gives 
their class work more meaning and helps them im- 
prove it. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 

Grant, Vance. Trends in master’s degrees conferred. 
Dec.: back cover. Master's degrees in education 
drop in 1977-78. 


TEACHER TRAINING 

Coyle, Elizabeth. The California mini-corps carries 
on. June: 36-40. Like revolving account, the Corps 
helps young migrants become teachers who, with 
their background and understanding, can steer other 
migrant youngsters away from the drudgery of the 
fields. 


Gipp, Gerald E. Help for Dana Fast Horse and friends. 
Aug.-Sept: 18-21. The Indian Educetion Act is clear- 
ing the way for Indians to train as teachers and 
thus eventually to inspire pride iw their tribal 
youngsters and motivate them to do better in school. 


Gonder, Peggy Odell. Updating the Bay Area writing 
project. April: 33-38. From its start at California’s 
Berkeley campus, the idea of getting teachers charged 
up about writing is catching hold around the country, 
changing more in education than just writing instruc- 
tion. 


Hoffman, Charlotte. Teacher training inside out. Aug.- 
Sept.: 6-11. Instead of bringing in outside “experts,” 
teacher centers are giving teachers the chief responsi- 
bility for their own training and curriculum de- 
velopment, and it’s looking to be a happy change. 


Katz, Barbara. A teacher center in action. Aug.-Sept.: 


12-17. Whether fresh to the classroom or with years 
of experience, teachers in Albuquerque can turn 
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to their center for professional growth and for tips 
on easing their lives after school hours. 


TEACHING TECHNIQUES 

Marshall, Karen K. Thumbs up math. May: 33-36. 
With magnetized squares and discs, with arrows 
and strings, children in kindergarten through second 
grade in a suburban St. Louis school are getting a 
zesty introduction to mathematics. 


McNett, Ian. Jt worked for Socrates. Nov.: 33-38. There 
is a way to bring a whole roomful of students into 
an exciting and enlightening mathematical give- 
take. Anyone with brains, energy, and a powerful 
will to teach can learn to do it. 


Winfield, Tom. A crystal ball for educators. July: 6-9. 
Project Simu-School introduces education planners 
to techniques and information that will help them 
plan more accurately for the future—and it’s all 
done with computers. 


Upward bound through aviation. Jan.-Feb.: 4. Disad- 
vantaged students learn math and science at a Cali- 
fornia airport. 


Toying with ideas. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Third graders and 
engineering students compete in toy design. 


The future is now. Jan.-Feb.: 5. Fifth graders in 1953 
made some perceptive 25-year predictions. 


TELEVISION AND EDUCATION 

Blondell, Beverley. The morning show at WLES-TV. 
Jan.-Feb.: 37-40. The Laurel Elementary School 
station gives youngsters a look at television from 
ithe other side of the tube and, in the process, gives 
their class work more meaning and helps them im- 
prove it. 


Buckholtz, Marjorie Weidenfeld. Where TV and 
education come together. April: 15-20. During the 
1950s steamy little South Carolina with its high il- 
literacy rate was a most unlikely state to spearhead 
the movement that turned television into a power- 
ful force for education. 


Glickman, L. Jane. Footsteps toward understanding 
children. Jan.-Feb.: 12-17. A new educational TV 
series takes parents down the many roads accessible 
to them in dealing with young children’s everyday 
experiences and becoming more sensitive to their 
behavior. 


Gross, Ronald. Open learning in the open spaces. Aprii. 
6-14. Though it has no campus or permanent faculty 
and gives no degrees, the University of Mid-America 
brings quality education to anyone anywhere in its 
seven-state chunk of the Midwest. 


Freestyle. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Prejudice and stereotyping 
explored in TV series. 


TESTING 
Cultivating late bloomers. March: 48. First-graders’ 
careers don't reflect their early reading scores. 


TEXTBOOKS 

Hodenfield, G.K. The U.S.-U.S.S.R. textbook project. 
Jan.-Feb.: 27-29. In a joint effort, U.S. and Soviet 
scholars are searching each others’ textbooks for 
factual errors and ideological distortions that often 
influence how one nation perceives the other. 


VANDALISM 

Gonder, Peggy Odell. Save our society. June: 19-23. 
In learning that laws are not mere capricious restric- 
tions of freedom but the very glue of society, stu- 
dents in Adams County, Colorado, gain respect 
for them and for those who enforce them. 


Hampe, Barry. Putting a school back together. Oct.: 
28-35. When Hawaiian high school students’ high 
spirits escalated to violence, the staff found strength 
where they least expected it— within themselves — 
plus a little help from Awareness House. 


VALUES 
Youth values. Aug.-Sept.: 4-5. Sex low in survey of 
New York teenager values. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Roth, Edith Brill. The emergence of vocational edu- 
cetion. April: 27-32. Those who still link voc ed 
with dirty hands and substandard brains should 
visit the National Center for Research in Voca- 
tional Education at The Ohio State University in 
Columbus. 


Vocational education projects of national significance. 
June: 42. Contracts awarded for 25 projects. 


Farming’s futures. Minnesota agriculture students 
apprentice on farms. Dec.: 5. 


WOMEN’S EQUITY 

Women’s educational equity act program — 1979. 
Oct.: 38. Program funds many needs at every level 
of education. 


WRITING 

Gonder, Peggy Odell. Updating the Bay Area writing 
project. April: 33-38. From its start at California’s 
Berkeley campus, the idea of getting teachers charged 
up about writing is catching hold around the country, 
changing more in education than just writing instruc- 
tion. 


Samples, Pat. Beginning grantsmanship. Oct.: 22-27. 
In Minneapolis students participating in a three- 
high school integration program decide what the 
program needs to make it work and then write a 
proposal for.federal funds to get started. 


Siegel, Dorothy. Who said Johnny can't write? May: 
27-32. When educators in Weehawken saw that stu- 
dents were not learning to write, they started a 
program that showed youngsters what writing is 
all about and that they can even enjoy it. 


Almost new. April: 4-5. Odd subjects demand original 
research. 
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